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NOTES 

Mr. N. Howard Thorp, of Santa Fe, N. M., better known as 
"Jack" Thorp to his many friends in New Mexico, Texas, Arizona, 
and across the Border, is the author of five poems in John A. 
Lomax's collection of Cowboy Songs — Chopo, The Pecos River 
Queen, Little Jo the Wrangler, and Speckles; this last printed in 
Mr. Lomax's book under the title of Freckles, a Fragment, just as 
it came from the hands of a local printer who had lost half the 
copy. These five songs were first published in Mr. Thorp's small 
book, Songs of the Cowboys, set up by an Estancia print-shop in 
1908 — a western "best seller" never recorded in The Publishers' 
Weekly, though perhaps the only book of verse which could be said 
to compete in this respect with the Spoon River Anthology. Mr. 
Thorp is an old-time cow-puncher and cattle man, and his songs 
are the fruit of experience. His gift is instinctive, like that of all 
real cow-punchers, and its charm is precisely in its fresh and in- 
digenous folk quality. It is quite unconsciously, on Mr. Thorp's 
part, that the theme of What's Become of the Punchers presents 
the age-old theme of Villon, and more recently, of Edgar Lee 
Masters. The theme of course was old when Villon used it, and 
the similarity is mentioned merely because it is interesting to note 
the fact that some themes, no matter what the dress, seem to be 
eternally recurrent. 

Mr. Phil LeNoir was born in New Jersey, and went west just 
before Arizona's anti-gambling law went into effect. He saw 
something of the early and wilder life in the mining camps and 
along the Mexican border, and came to know many of the "old- 
timers." He witnessed the first battle of one of the Mexican revo- 
lutions. For about ten years he was a Y. M. C. A. and Chamber of 
Commerce worker in Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas; and for 
several years he worked among the punchers, riding fence prin- 
cipally, as he was not strong enough for the heavier work. He 
was one of the founders of the Las Vegas Cowboys Reunion, and 
was secretary of that organization for several years. During the 
war he was General Secretary of the New Mexico Council of 
Defense, and was also with the army Y. M. C. A. at Fort Bliss. 
For the past two years he has lived in Santa Fe. 

Lucy Eddy (Mrs. Arthur J. Eddy), of Chicago, has appeared 
before in Poetry. 

Alice Corbin (Mrs. W. P. Henderson), who has lived for some 
years in Santa Fe, requires no introduction to the readers of 
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Poetry. She offers the following notes on the origin of her N'ew 
Mexico Folk-songs: 

"The Ballad of Macario Romero is translated from a Spanish 
version recorded by Professor Aurelio M. Espinosa, who has se- 
cured four separate versions of this popular song, which has a dis- 
tinctly typical local flavor. The version here translated was re- 
cited by a young girl, Juanita Lucero, of Tafoya, New Mexico. 
(Chata means pug-nosed.) 

"Madre Maria is from a Spanish version secured by Miss Barbara 
Freire-Marreco from an Indian woman at the Santa Clara Pueblo. 
(The Indians have preserved many of the traditional and popular 
Mexican songs.) This is am old song, probably brought to New 
Mexico by the Spanish padres, other versions having been' obtained 
in South America. The final stanza is obviously a later addition. 

"Manzanita was given to me by Mrs. N. Howard Thorp of Santa 
Fe, who remembered it from childhood. 

"Chula la Mariana is a free translation of a popular song. (The 
word tla means aunt.) 

"El Coyotito is a translation of the Spanish version in Charles 
F. Lummis' The Land of Poco Tiempo. Mr. Lummis has himself 
made an excellent English translation of the song, but has left out— 
perhaps judiciously — some of the tang. 

"Christ is Born in Bethlehem is a New-Mexican nursery rhyme 
given me by Mrs. N. Howard Thorp. 

"The brief epigrams known as coplas represent a form of popular 
improvisation in verse. At the country bailes, which are strictly 
chaperoned in old Spanish fashion, the couples indulge very little 
in conversation during ■ the dance ; for if they talked much they 
would be thought to be flirting. In fact, to our notion, such an as- 
sembly usually seems to be pervaded by a deadly solemnity; but 
when the young man escorts his companion to her seat, it is con- 
sidered highly proper for him to address her in a copla, which he 
has had the skill to improvise or remember. Other circumstances 
also furnish suitable occasions for the use of coplas, as may be 
imagined from those given. 

"Cundiyo and Petrolino's Complaint are poems of my own, inter- 
pretations of the folk-spirit. Petrolino is an old blind peddler, a 
familiar figure among the placitas that dot the slopes of the Santa 
Fe Canyon. He carries a stick in one hand with which he taps his 
way, striking it against fence-posts and thus making sure that he 
keeps out of the way of burros and carts in the middle of the road. 
On his other arm he carries a basket containing a small stock of 
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pinon nuts, needles, thread, and face-powder; this last being much 
in demand by the young Mexican girls, whose dusky complexions 
acquire a distinctly lavender tone under its coating. It is said that 
Petrolino is not quite so blind as he makes out, else why should he 
go peering into windows after nightfall? But it is certain that he 
is very deaf; and also that he likes to talk when he finds a listener. 
One of his cronies is a "loco" in our neighborhood, who is usually 
aimlessly busy herding a few stray goats out on scant pasturage, and 
when the two of them get together for a little rest on the shady 
side of a corral on a hot summer day, their discussions, a tanto voce, 
carry far. Thus my version of Petrolino's shouted complaint is an 
almost literal translation.." 
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